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whole entrenchment. But before his plan could be put into execution it would be necessary to cut a canal across the entire neck of land from the Bayou de Catiline to the river, of sufficient width and depth to admit of boats being brought up from the lake. Upon this arduous undertaking were the troops immediately employed. Being divided into four companies, they labored by turns, day and night; one party relieving another after a stated number of hours, in such order as that the work should never be entirely deserted. The fatigue undergone during the prosecution of this attempt no words can sufficiently describe; yet it was pursued without repining, and, at length, by unremitting exertions, they succeeded in effecting their purpose by the 6th of January."
Saturday, the 7th of January, was, in, one sense, a quiet day with General Jackson. All that could be done had been clone, and late in the evening he asked his old friend, General Adair, who had arrived only three days before, to go with him and look at the fortifications. Mr. Parton says that General Adair, after looking al the long line of hastily constructed and irregular fortifications, had no great opinion of Jackson's generalship, as he afterwards expressed himself.
These fortifications, it will be remembered, including the ditch and the embankment, had all been made in fourteen days, fighting three battles while doing it, besides carrying on an irregular warfare every night. After going from battery to battery, General Jackson asked General Adair what he thought of the situation. General Adair said:
"There is one way, and but one way, in which we can hope to defend them. We must have a strong corps of reserve to meet the enemy's main attack, wherever it may be. No single part of the lines is strong enough to resist the united force of the enemy. But, with a strong column held in our rear, readv to advance iiuon anv threatenedlong then retired, but the same everlasting friend of Gordon.
